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At  the  request  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Managers 
for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  this  account  of  the 
prisons  in  Massachusetts  has  been  prepared  to  give  a view 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  prison  buildings  and  to  show 
the  various  stages  through  which  they  have  passed ; also,  to 
exhibit  in  a general  way  the  method  of  governing  the  prisons 
and  the  means  of  discipline  and  instruction  that  are  used  in 
them.  As  the  account  must  be  brief,  of  necessity,  it  is  not 
practicable  to  make  extended  references  to  special  subjects, 
nor  is  it  within  the  scope  of  this  pamphlet  to  give  statistical 
details. 

F.  G.  P. 

April,  1904. 
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LIST  OF  STATE  AND  COUNTY  PRISONS, 


State  Institutions. 


Name  of  Prison. 

Location. 

Name  and  Title  of  Principal  Officer. 

State  Prison,  . 

Boston,  . 

Benjamin  F.  Bridges,  Warden. 

Reformatory  Prison  for 
Women. 

Sherborn, 

Mrs.  Frances  A.  Morton,  Superin- 
tendent. 

Massachusetts  Reform- 
atory. 

Concord, 

Charles  S.  Hart,  Superintendent. 

State  Farm,  . 

Bridgewater, . 

Hollis  M.  Blackstone,  Superintend- 
ent. 

Jails  and  Houses  of  Correction. 


Countt. 

Location. 

Name  of  Keeper  or  Master. 

Barnstable,  . 

Barnstable,  . 

George  H.  Cash. 

Berkshire, 

Pittsfield, 

Charles  W.  Fuller  ( Sheriff ). 

Bristol,  .... 

New  Bedford, 

J.  Arthur  Taylor. 

Bristol,  .... 

Taunton,* 

Isaac  G.  Carrier. 

Dukes  County, 

Edgartown,*. 

Hiram  Crowell. 

Essex 

Ipswich, f 

Howard  G.  Lane. 

Essex,  .... 

Lawrence, 

C.  A.  Stillings. 

Essex,  .... 

Newburyport,* 

Chas.  L.  Ayers. 

Essex,  .... 

Salem,  . 

Samuel  A.  Johnson  {Sheriff). 

Franklin, 

Greenfield,  . 

Charles  S.  Richardson. 

Hampden, 

Springfield,  . 

Embury  P.  Clark  {Sheriff). 

Hampshire,  . 

Northampton, 

J.  E.  Clark  {Sheriff). 

Middlesex,  . 

East  Cambridge,  . 

John  R.  Fairbairn  {Sheriff). 

Middlesex,  . 

Lowell,* 

Alvah  S.  Baker. 

Nantucket,  . 

Nantucket,  . 

F.  F.  Parker. 

Norfolk, 

Dedham, 

Samuel  H.  Capen  {Sheriff). 

Plymouth, 

Plymouth, 

Henry  S.  Porter  {Sheriff). 

Suffolk,  .... 

Boston,* 

Fred  H.  Seavey  {Sheriff). 

Suffolk,  .... 

Deer  Island, + 

James  R.  Gerrish. 

Worcester,  . 

Fitchburg,  . 

B.  D.  Dwinnell. 

Worcester, 

Worcester,  . 

R.  H.  Chamberlain  {Sheriff). 

Note.  — Places  marked  with  a * are  jails  only;  those  marked  with  a f are  houses  of 
correction  only.  All  others  have  a jail  and  house  of  correction  combined. 
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Prisons  of  Massachusetts* 


GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

All  the  State  and  county  prisons  in  Massachusetts  are  in 
some  respects  under  the  authority  of  a sing’le  Board,  created 
a few  years  ago.  The  present  organization  of  the  prison 
system  has  been  formed  gradually  by  changes  made  from 
time  to  time  in  the  last  forty  years.  The  Board  of  State 
Charities,  established  by  an  act  of  1863,  was  authorized  to 
investigate  and  supervise  the  whole  system  of  the  public 
charitable  and  correctional  institutions  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  under  the  direction  of  that  Board  the  first  attempt  was 
made  to  systematize  the  reports  from  all  the  penal  institutions. 
In  1870  a Board  of  Commissioners  of  Prisons  was  formed,  to 
inspect  the  jails  and  houses  of  correction,  and  to  promote  a 
classification  of  prisoners  by  transfers  from  place  to  place. 
Some  years  after  the  creation  of  that  Board,  and  upon  its 
recommendation,  the  Reformatory  Prison  for  Women  was 
established,  and  it  came  under  the  supervision  of  the  com- 
missioners. 

From  the  beginning  the  State  Prison  had  been  under  the 
management  and  inspection  of  a Board  that  had  no  relation 
to  any  other  place  ; but  after  the  women’s  prison  was  placed 
under  the  authority  of  the  commissioners,  it  seemed  advisable 
to  bring  all  the  prisons  under  the  same  rule.  Accordingly, 
in  1879  a new  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Prisons  was  ap- 
pointed, under  an  act  of  that  year,  and  given  certain  powers 
and  duties  in  respect  to  all  the  prisons. 

In  1887,  when  the  contract  system  of  employing  prisoners 
was  abolished,  there  was  created  an  officer  known  as  the 
General  Superintendent  of  Prisons,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
regulate  all  the  industries  in  State  and  county  prisons.  In 
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1901  the  offices  of  Commissioners  of  Prisons  and  the  General 
Superintendent  of  Prisons  were  combined  in  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Board  of  Prison  Commissioners,  which  has  all 
the  authority  heretofore  held  by  the  offices  which  it  super- 
seded, and,  in  addition,  the  power  to  appoint  the  warden  and 
superintendents,  which  power,  up  to  1901,  was  vested  in  the 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  present  Board  of 
Prison  Commissioners  consists  of  five  persons,  appointed  for 
terms  of  five  years  ; two  of  the  members  must  be  women. 
One  member  is  designated  by  the  Governor  as  chairman,  and 
he  receives  an  annual  salary  ; the  other  members  serve  with- 
out compensation.  All  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Prison 
Commissioners  may  be  delegated  to  the  chairman,  with  the 
exception  of  the  authority  to  release  and  transfer  prisoners. 

Stated  generally,  the  commissioners  have  supervision  of 
both  State  and  county  prisons  ; and  their  authority  covers 
all  the  affairs  relating  to  the  discipline  and  management  of 
the  State  Prison  and  the  reformatories.  They  make  rules 
for  the  direction  of  the  officers  of  all  the  prisons,  and  for 
the  government,  discipline  and  instruction  of  the  convicts. 
They  are  required  to  make  visits  at  stated  intervals  to  the 
State  Prison,  the  reformatories  and  the  county  prisons. 

The  Board  has  authority  to  make  any  transfer  that  seems 
advisable  in  the  interest  of  classifying  prisoners,  except  that 
no  prisoner  can  be  transferred  to  the  State  Prison  from 
any  other  place,  although  prisoners  may  be  removed  from 
the  State  Prison  to  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory.*  Their 

* The  removal  of  insane  convicts  is  not. under  the -control  of  the  commissioners.  The 
law  on  this  subject  may  be  epitomized  as  follows : “ A person  charged  with  any  other 
crime  than  murder  or  manslaughter,  who  is  acquitted  by  reason  of  insanity,  may  be 
committed  by  the  court  to  the  State  Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals  until  the  further  order 
of  the  court.  If  the  grand  jury  fails  to  indict  such  person,  by  reason  of  insanity,  he 
may  be  committed  in  the  same  way.  When  a person  charged  with  murder  or  man- 
slaughter is  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  the  court  must  order  his  commitment 
to  the  insane  asylum  during  his  natural  life.”  When  a convict  in  any  prison  appears 
to  be  insane,  he  is  examined  by  experts  appointed  for  that  purpose,  who  make  their 
report  to  the  Governor.  The  Governor  may  then  order  the  removal  of  the  convict  to 
the  State  Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals.  Whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  authorities 
of  that  asylum,  the  convict  should  be  returned  to  the  prison  whence  he  came,  notice  to 
that  effect  is  sent  to  the  warden  or  superintendent,  and  the  convict  is  so  returned. 
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authority  to  release  extends  only  to  the  State  Prison  and 
reformatories,  and  the  methods  of  administering  their  powers 
in  respect  to  these  places  will  be  noticed  in  the  chapters 
relating  to  particular  institutions. 

The  only  punishment  practised  in  any  prison  for  violation 
of  the  rules  of  discipline  is  confinement  in  a solitary  cell, 
with  a diet  of  bread  and  water.  The  prison  physician  is 
required  to  see  each  prisoner  in  solitary  once  a day,  and  he 
can  prescribe  other  diet  if  in  his  opinion  it  is  necessary,  or 
order  the  removal  of  the  prisoner  to  another  place  if  his 
health  is  endangered.  The  gag  is  forbidden  by  law;  and, 
under  a rule  made  by  the  Prison  Commissioners,  which 
applies  to  State  and  county  prisons  alike,  an  officer  is  not 
allowed  to  strike  a convict  except  in  self-defence,  or  to  pre- 
vent an  escape  or  an  injury  to  the  prison. 

The  annual  report  which  the  Board  is  required  to  submit 
to  the  Legislature,  in  January,  includes  statements  of  all  the 
affairs  of  the  prisons  under  its  supervision.  The  statistics 
are  based  upon  returns  received  at  regular  intervals,  which 
give  detailed  information  in  regard  to  each  prisoner  com- 
mitted. Other  statistics  are  compiled  from  the  returns  of 
criminal  prosecutions,  which  are  made  annually  by  the  clerks 
of  the  courts.  The  information  on  the  subject  of  probation 
is  given  by  the  officers  who  are  selected  by  the  courts  to 
administer  that  system. 

Police  officers  are  required  by  law  to  make  reports  of  all 
arrests  ; and,  under  a regulation  of  the  commission,  returns 
are  received  each  month  from  all  towns  or  cities  where  there 
are  chiefs  of  police.  From  the  smaller  towns  reports  are 
required  only  once  a year. 

INDUSTRIES. 

It  is  now  more  than  twenty  years  since  the  first  serious 
restriction  of  the  prison  industries  was  made  in  Massachusetts. 
For  many  years  prior  to  that  time  the  contract  system  had 
been  in  operation,  and  in  the  days  of  its  best  development 
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the  prisons  derived  a large  income  from  the  labor  of  prisoners. 
In  the  State  Prison,  for  example,  for  a number  of  years  the 
industries  carried  on  under  the  contract  system  were  so  suc- 
cessful in  a financial  way  that  the  prison  paid  into  the  State 
treasury  a large  surplus  above  the  entire  cost  of  supporting 
the  institution. 

In  1883  the  General  Court  limited  the  number  of  prison- 
ers to  be  engaged  in  certain  industries.  In  1887  the  contract 
system  was  entirely  abolished,  and  it  was  proposed  that  all 
prisoners  should  be  employed  under  the  public-account  plan. 
In  1888  an  act  was  passed  defining  the  word  “contract”  in 
such  a way  that  piece-price  industries  were  allowed.  Under 
the  act  of  1897,  which  covers  all  prison  industries,  only  a 
certain  number  of  prisoners  can  be  engaged  in  given  indus- 
tries in  all  the  prisons  of  the  Commonwealth.  No  con- 
tracts, so  called,  are  permitted  in  any  prison.  Agreements 
under  the  piece-price  system,  however,  can  be  made  for  the 
employment  of  prisoners  in  cane-seating  chairs  and  one  other 
industry. 

Under  the  above-cited  law  of  1887  it  was  provided  that,  as 
far  as  possible,  goods  needed  by  the  public  charitable  insti- 
tutions should  be  made  by  the  labor  of  prisoners.  The  act 
of  1897  expressly  excepted  from  its  restriction  any  prisoners 
who  might  be  engaged  in  making  articles  for  public  use. 
Neither  of  these  plans  was  carried  into  effect.  An  act  of 
1898,  however,  expressly  declared  that  prisons  should  make 
goods  for  public  institutions,  as  far  as  possible,  and  it  re- 
quired the  institutions  to  purchase  them. 

From  time  to  time  the  Prison  Commissioners  publish  a 
list  of  the  articles  and  materials  that  can  be  produced  by  the 
labor  of  prisoners  for  public  use  ; and  whenever  the  principal 
officer  of  any  institution  needs  any  of  the  goods  named  on 
the  list,  he  sends  a requisition  to  the  Prison  Commissioners, 
who  immediately  transmit  the  order  for  the  goods  to  the 
prison  where  they  are  made,  or,  if  they  are  not  on  hand  and 
are  needed  for  immediate  use,  a certificate  to  that  effect  is 
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returned  to  the  principal  officer,  who  can,  in  that  event 
only,  purchase  the  articles  outside.  No  bill  for  the  pur- 
chase of  such  articles  otherwise  than  from  the  prison  can 
legally  be  allowed  or  paid  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  such 
certificate. 

The  list  of  articles  now  made  in  this  way  comprises 
blankets,  boots,  shoes,  slippers,  brooms,  brushes,  woolen 
and  cotton  cloth,  clothing,  furniture,  harness,  hosiery,  mats 
and  rugs,  shirts,  cotton  and  woolen  yarns. 

There  are  sixty-six  different  public  institutions  of  the 
Commonwealth,  of  the  counties,  and  of  cities  having  a popu- 
lation of  40,000,  that  now  purchase  these  goods.  All  the 
prison  industries  of  every  name  and  nature  in  the  State  and 
county  prisons  of  Massachusetts  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Prison  Commissioners.  No  kind  of  work  or  industry  can 
be  undertaken,  nor  can  prisoners  be  employed  in  manufac- 
ture of  any  kind,  without  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

The  industries  may  be  described  under  three  heads,  the 
public-account,  the  piece-price  and  the  public-use  systems. 
The  State  Prison  and  the  Reformatory  Prison  for  Women 
use  only  the  public-account  and  public-use  plans ; and  the 
Massachusetts  Reformatory  has  in  addition  to  these  a few 
prisoners  employed  in  chair  caning  that  is  done  by  the  piece. 
At  the  State  Farm  the  greater  part  of  the  employment  in  the 
shops  consists  of  cane-seating  chairs  by  the  piece.  Public- 
account  work  is  done  in  the  houses  of  correction  at  Deer 
Island,  Dedham,  New  Bedford  and  Pittsfield,  and  in  the 
Lowell  Jail.  In  the  other  county  prisons  the  work  is  by 
the  piece,  and,  with  the  exception  of  umbrella  making  at 
Springfield,  consists  of  chair  caning. 

AIDING  DISCHARGED  PRISONERS. 

To  aid  prisoners  released  from  the  State  Prison  $3,000  is 
granted  each  year  and  for  those  from  the  Massachusetts  Re- 
formatory the  sum  of  $5,000  is  annually  given  : and  these 
appropriations  are  expended  by  an  agent  of  the  Prison  Com- 
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missioners.  A woman  is  also  appointed  to  act  as  agent  in 
rendering  assistance  to  discharged  female  prisoners  from 
any  of  the  prisons  of  the  Commonwealth  ; and  an  appropria- 
tion of  $3,000  is  annually  made  for  this  purpose. 

The  law  authorizes  the  county  officials  to  assist  prisoners 
who  are  discharged  from  the  jails  and  houses  of  correction  ; 
and  aid  to  those  released  from  the  State  Farm  is  furnished 
by  the  superintendent. 

The  Temporary  Asylum  for  Discharged  Female  Prisoners, 
established  in  November,  1864,  is  at  Dedham,  Mass.  ; and 
the  object  of  this  place  is  to  care  for  women  after  their  dis- 
charge from  prison  or  any  reformatory  institution,  and  for 
girls  and  women  placed  on  probation.  This  institution 
receives  aid  from  the  appropriation  for  aiding  discharged 
female  prisoners,  but  is  mainly  supported  by  private  contri- 
butions. 

PROBATION. 

Between  the  court  and  the  prison  there  is  a method  of 
dealing  with  convicted  persons,  known  as  the  probation  sys- 
tem, the  object  of  this  law  being,  as  stated  in  the  statute  of 
1878,  to  ascertain  44  whether  the  accused  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  reform  without  punishment.”  If  the  probation 
officer  is  satisfied  ‘ 4 that  the  best  interest^  of  the  public  and 
of  the  accused  would  be  subserved  by  placing  him  upon 
probation,”  he  44  shall  recommend  the  same  to  the  court 
trying  the  case,  and  the  court  may  permit  the  accused  to  be 
placed  upon  probation,  upon  such  terms  as  it  may  deem  best, 
ha  vino:  regard  to  his  reformation.” 

The  first  probation  officer  was  appointed  in  Boston,  in 
1878.  In  1880  the  Legislature  authorized  the  appointment 
of  probation  officers  in  each  city  and  town  of  the  Common- 
wealth ; appointments  were  to  be  made  by  the  selectmen  of 
towns  or  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  cities.  This  act  was 
permissive,  and  but  few  appointments  were  made  under  it. 
The  present  probation  law  was  enacted  in  May,  1891,  and 
it  vests  the  appointment  of  the  officers  in  the  judges  of  the 
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respective  courts.  At  the  present  time  there  are  83  proba- 
tion officers  in  Massachusetts,  4 of  whom  are  women. 

At  first  these  officers  were  appointed  only  by  the  police, 
municipal  and  district  courts ; and  it  was  provided  in  the 
law  that  they  could  act  in  the  superior  court  on  the  request 
of  any  justice  of  the  higher  court.  In  1898  the  justices  of 
the  superior  court  were  given  authority  to  appoint  probation 
officers  to  act  exclusively  in  that  court,  and  there  are  now 
10  of  them.  The  duties  of  the  probation  officers  are  gen- 
erally stated  in  the  law,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  an 
exact  definition  which  would  describe  all  the  details  of  their 
work.  The  most  comprehensive  statement  yet  made  on  the 
subject  is  contained  in  a recent  decision  of  the  supreme 
court,  which  uses  these  words  in  deciding  an  appeal : u The 
placing  of  persons  convicted  of  crime  in  the  custody  and 
care  of  a probation  officer  is  a part  of  our  penal  system, 
and  must  to  a large  extent  be  directed  and  controlled  by  the 
sound  discretion  of  the  officers  representing  the  Common- 
wealth, subject  at  all  times  to  the  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  court  in  which  the  case  is  pending  for  sentence.” 

As  a rule,  the  person  is  placed  on  probation  after  convic- 
tion, and  without  the  imposition  of  a sentence.  Some  of 
the  courts  are  disposing  of  the  cases  of  convicted  persons 
under  what  is  known  as  the  “ French  system”  of  probation, 
authorized  by  an  act  of  1900,  by  which  the  court  imposes 
the  sentence  and  suspends  the  execution  of  it,  meanwhile 
placing  the  defendant  in  the  custody  of  the  probation  officer. 

The  usual  conditions  imposed  upon  a person  whose  case 
is  placed  on  probation  are  as  follows:  “He  shall  not  use 
intoxicating  liquors,  nor  visit  any  bar-room,  gambling-house 
or  house  of  ill-fame,  nor  associate  with  persons  of  bad  char- 
acter ; he  shall  apply  his  earnings  to  the  support  of  his  wife 
and  children  ; he  shall  report  to  the  probation  officer  when- 
ever said  officer  shall  require  him  to  do  so ; he  shall  appear 
at  court  on  the  day  to  which  his  case  stands  continued,  and 
save  his  surety  harmless  : and  shall  pay  into  court,  if  required 
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to  do  so,  the  costs  he  has  made  to  the  county.”  In  some 
cases  special  conditions  are  imposed,  to  meet  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  individual  case. 

The  Prison  Commissioners  prescribe  the  forms  in  which 
the  probation  officers  shall  make  their  reports  ; and  the  com- 
missioners may  call  a meeting  of  these  officers  whenever  it 
seems  desirable  to  hold  a conference  as  to  the  methods  of 
work. 

IDENTIFICATION  OF  PRISONERS. 

TheBertillon  system  for  the  registration  and  identification 
of  criminals  is  used  in  the  State  Prison,  the  reformatories 
and  the  houses  of  correction.  The  measurements  are  made 
by  persons  in  the  official  service  designated  for  that  work  by 
the  Prison  Commissioners.  Up  to  the  present  year  the  sys- 
tem has  only  applied  to  persons  convicted  of  felony,  but  the 
General  Court  of  1904  authorized  its  extension  to  cases  of 
tramping  and  vagrancy.  Copies  of  the  measurements  may, 
on  request,  be  furnished  to  the  police  department,  and  may 
be  sent  to  any  central  bureau  that  is  established  for  the 
exchange  of  information  as  to  the  identification  of  criminals. 

COURTS  AND  SENTENCES. 

Under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  the  courts  have  a wide 
discretion  in  awarding  the  sentences  and  designating  the 
place  of  imprisonment.  For  instance,  one  convict  may  be 
sentenced  to  the  State  Prison  for  larceny,  while  another 
may  be  punished  for  a similar  offence  by  imprisonment  in  a 
house  of  correction  or  the  reformatory. 

Prisoners  are  sentenced  to  the  State  Prison  from  the  supe- 
rior courts  only,  but  all  the  other  prisons  in  Massachusetts 
receive  prisoners  from  the  police,  municipal  and  district 
courts  as  well  as  from  the  superior  courts.  Trial  justices  also 
have  authority  to  commit  prisoners  to  any  penal  institution 
except  the  State  Prison.  The  fine  is  freely  used  by  the 
courts,  and  many  minor  offences  are  punished  without  impris- 
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onment.  A large  majority  of  the  persons  committed  to 
prison  by  the  courts  are  held  therein  for  non-payment  of 
fines,  and  a great  many  cases  also  are  disposed  of  with  a 
fine  which  is  paid  immediately  and  involves  no  commitment 
to  prison.  Some  cases  are  placed  on  file  without  any  con- 
ditions, and  many  others  are  disposed  of  under  what  is 
known  as  the  probation  system,  which  is  described  on  a 
preceding  page. 

In  addition  to  the  commitments  from  the  State  courts, 
some  prisoners  are  received  from  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.  Until  a few  years  ago  United  States  prisoners  could 
be  received  only  from  courts  held  within  the  district  of  Mas- 
sachusetts ; but  that  restriction  has  now  been  removed,  and 
prisoners  can  be  committed  from  any  United  States  court. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  only  a few  prisoners  have  been  received 
from  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  this  State,  and  they  were 
committed  to  the  Reformatory  Prison  for  Women.  Last 
year  the  sentences  from  the  United  States  courts  ao-oregated 
only  20,  committed  to  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory  and 
five  jails. 


In  order  to  give  a view  of  the  places  of  imprisonment,  the 
following  accounts  of  the  State  Prison,  the  Massachusetts 
Reformatory,  the  Reformatory  Prison  for  Women,  the  State 
Farm  and  the  jails  and  houses  of  correction  are  presented.* 


* The  institutions  named  in  this  pamphlet  include  all  the  places  where  adult  offend- 
ers are  confined,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  city  prison  connected  with  the  alms- 
house at  Lowell,  which  is  the  only  prison  of  that  kind  remaining  in  the  State.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  are  two  schools  for  juvenile  offenders  maintained  by  the  State, 
namely,  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys,  which  receives  males  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen 
years  who  are  sentenced  for  minority,  and  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls, 
which  receives  females  up  to  the  age  of  seventeen  years.  There  is  also  the  Boston 
House  of  Reformation,  to  which  hoys  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  years  may  he  committed 
for  any  offence  except  truancy.  In  each  of  the  large  counties  there  is  a truant  school, 
and  in  some  cases  two  or  more  of  the  smaller  counties  join  in  supporting  a similar 
establishment. 
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STATE  PRISON. 

Boston  (post-office  address,  Charlestown,  Mass.). 

Massachusetts  was  the  first  State  in  the  Union  to  estab- 
lish a prison  apart  from  the  county  jails.  In  1785,  owing* 
to  the  repeated  escapes  from  the  county  prisons,  the  Legis- 
lature passed  an  act  providing  that  Castle  Island,  in  Boston 
harbor,  should  be  a place  of  confinement  for  thieves  and 
other  malefactors.  It  was  supposed  that  escape  from  this 
place  would  be  difficult.  This  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case, 
however,  for  many  escapes  were  made  by  convicts  who 
swam  the  narrow  water  in  summer  or  crossed  the  bridge  of 
ice  in  winter  to  the  mainland.  In  1803  the  General  Court 
passed  an  act  providing  for  the  erection  of  a building  in 
Charlestown  to  be  used  as  a State  Prison.  Commissioners 
were  appointed  to  prepare  plans  and  superintend  the  con- 
struction of  the  building ; and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
one  of  these  commissioners  was  the  celebrated  Charles 
Bulfinch,  the  architect  of  the  State  Capitol  and  the  designer 
of  a part  of  the  National  Capitol  at  'Washington.  The  build- 
ing erected  by  these  commissioners  is  well  described  in  the 
first  report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  published  in  1806,  from 
which  the  following  extracts  are  made  : — 

“ The  Massachusetts  State  Prison,  or  Penitentiary,  stands 
on  the  westernmost  point  of  the  peninsula  of  Charlestown, 
at  Lynde’s  Point,  a pleasant  and  healthful  spot,  com- 
manding a rich,  variegated  and  extensive  prospect.  The 
wall  which  encloses  it  is  washed  on  the  west  and  north  by 
the  tide  waters.  This  building,  erected  in  1804-05,  is  200 
feet  long  by  44  wide.  The  two  wings  are  each  four  stories, 
making  38  feet  in  height ; the  centre  five  stories,  or  46 
feet.  . . . Competent  judges  pronounce  this  to  be  among 
the  strongest  and  best-built  prisons  in  the  world.  It  has 
these  advantages  over  other  buildings  of  this  kind,  — it  can 
neither  be  set  on  fire  by  the  prisoners  nor  be  undermined. 
The  walls  are  built  of  hard  flint  stone,  from  6 to  14  feet  long.” 
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It  would  be  useless  to  describe  this  building  more  in 
detail,  as  the  institution  has  been  almost  wholly  rearranged, 
and  only  a small  part  of  the  original  structure  is  now  stand- 
ing. The  first  prisoners  were  committed  here  in  December, 
1805. 

In  1828,  when  the  prison  was  so  crowded  that  as  many 
as  16  prisoners  were  kept  in  a single  room,  the  building 
of  the  north  wing  was  begun.  This  structure  was  designed 
upon  the  Auburn  plan,  with  a cell  block  inside  an  outer 
building.  It  was  of  granite,  and  was  200  feet  long  and  46 
feet  wide.  There  was  a space  on  each  side  of  the  cell  block 
9 feet  wide,  open  to  the  roof.  The  cell  block  was  four 
stories  in  height ; each  cell  was  7 feet  long,  7 feet  high  and 
3 Y2  feet  wide.  These  proportions  afforded  a symmetrical 
but  not  a spacious  room.  The  cell  doors  were  of  wrought 
iron,  with  gratings  in  the  upper  part.  Each  door  had  a 
compound  lever  lock,  and  in  addition  there  was  a sliding 
bar  for  the  purpose  of  locking  all  the  doors  upon  a gallery 
at  one  time.  The  gallery  floors  were  of  stones,  4 feet  wide, 
let  into  the  wall  1 foot,  and  supported  upon  iron  pillars. 
In  about  the  middle  of  the  exterior  wall  was  an  inspection 
gallery,  so  placed  that  the  officer  standing  upon  it  could 
observe  all  the  cells  upon  that  side  of  the  block.  This 
gallery  was  more  useful  then  than  it  is  now,  because  there 
was  at  that  time  no  central  room  from  which  all  the  cells 
could  be  kept  under  observation.  Opposite  each  cell  there 
was  a small  grated  window  in  the  outer  wall.  No  such 
windows  were  against  the  lower  tier  of  cells,  and  these  must 
have  resembled  dungeons.  The  building  was  heated  by 
four  coal  stoves.  There  were  five  large  ventilating  flues  in 
the  outer  wall,  and  from  each  cell  wTas  a small  opening  into 
the  ventilating  chamber  under  the  roof.  This  wing  was 
occupied  in  October,  1829.  There  were  in  it  304  separate 
cells,  and  for  twenty  years  they  furnished  sufficient  accom- 
modations for  the  prison  population. 

In  1850,  when  more  room  was  needed,  the  south  wing 
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was  built,  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  north  wing,  but  with 
slightly  larger  cells.  In  1867,  when  the  need  of  more 
separate  cells  became  imperative,  a portion  of  the  west  wingr 
originally  designed  and  used  as  a guard  room,  was  rearranged 
so  that  100  additional  cells  were  provided.  For  several 
years  after  the  rebuilding  of  the  west  wing  there  were 
enough  separate  cells  for  all  the  prisoners,  but  in  1873  tho 
demand  for  larger  buildings,  and  the  impracticability  of 
further  extension  at  Charlestown,  led  to  the  passage  of  an 
act  to  provide  for  a new  prison.  A special  commission  was 
appointed  to  purchase  a site  and  construct  new  buildings, 
and  a lot  of  land  of  about  110  acres  was  acquired  in  Con- 
cord in  1874.  The  new  prison  was  ready  for  occupancy  in 
May,  1878,  and  all  the  prisoners  were  moved  into  it  from 
Charlestown.* 

In  1884,  when  the  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  reformatory,  provision  was  made  for  the 
reoccupation  of  the  old  buildings  at  Charlestown.  A 
change  in  the  law  in  1877,  by  which  the  minimum  term  of 
a sentence  to  the  State  Prison  was  made  three  years  instead 
of  one  year,  as  it  always  had  been  up  to  that  time,  had  the 
effect  of  diminishing  the  number  to  such  an  extent  that 
when  the  time  came  for  the  return  of  the  prisoners  ta 
Charlestown  there  were  only  565  under  sentence;  115  of 
, these,  being  young  men  with  only  small  portions  of  their 
terms  unexpired,  were  transferred  to  the  Massachusetts 
Keformatory,  then  established,  and  the  remaining  450  were 
returned  to  the  State  Prison  at  Charlestown,  which  was 
fully  restored  to  its  former  purposes  on  Dec.  20,  1884. 

When  the  needed  repairs  were  made  in  the  old  State 
Prison,  the  cells  in  the  north  wing  were  enlarged  by  throw- 
ing two  cells  into  one,  and  this  reduced  the  number  of  sepa- 
rate rooms  at  Charlestown  to  about  500.  It  was  supposed 

* As  the  buildings  then  occupied  as  a State  Prison  now  form  the  larger  part  of  the 
reformatory  accommodations,  and  are  substantially  unchanged,  they  will  be  properly 
described  under  the  head  of  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory. 
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that  the  establishment  of  the  Concord  Reformatory  would 
cause  a large  reduction  in  the  commitments  to  the  State 
Prison,  and  that  there  would  be  sufficient  accommodations 
at  Charlestown  for  many  years.  In  1886  an  appropriation 
was  made  to  extend  the  west  wing.  In  making  this  enlarge- 
ment nearly  all  the  remaining  portion  of  the  original  build- 
ing of  1805  was  destroyed ; 60  cells  were  added,  new 
solitary  rooms  were  constructed  in  what  was  commonly 
known  as  “ the  arch,”  and  a new  hospital  was  provided. 
In  1890  His  Excellency  the  Governor  requested  the  Legisla- 
ture to  grant  an  appropriation  to  enlarge  and  extend  the 
north  wing.  This  extension  was  made  possible  by  an  en- 
largement of  the  prison  yard  in  1889.  This  extension  was 
occupied  in  1894.  The  new  cells  are  9J  feet  long  and  6^- 
feet  wide.  Before  the  enlargement  of  the  north  wing  stone 
was  used  for  all  the  outside  buildings  at  Charlestown,  but 
this  extension  is  built  of  brick. 

In  1893,  upon  the  report  of  a special  committee  of  the 
Senate,  the  General  Court  ordered  the  commissioners  to 
prepare  plans  for  a new  State  Prison,  combining  the  separate 
and  congregate  plans  of  imprisonment.  That  report  was 
submitted  in  1894,  but  no  action  was  taken  upon  it.  A few 
months  afterwards,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Governor, 
the  Legislature  ordered  the  erection  of  a small  building  on 
the  separate  plan,  which  was  completed  and  occupied  in 
1895.  This  building  is  intended  to  be  used  for  the  separate 
imprisonment  of  convicts  who  cannot  safely  be  allowed  to 
work  in  the  congregate  workshops.  It  contains  60  cells, 
30  of  which  on  the  lower  story  are  each  16  feet  long,  8 feet 
wide  and  12  feet  high ; 30  cells  in  the  upper  story  are  only 
12  feet  long,  but  otherwise  of  the  same  dimensions  as  below. 
Each  cell  is  lighted  from  the  top  by  two  windows.  Con- 
nected with  the  building  there  are  several  small  yards  for 
the  exercise  of  prisoners  held  here. 

The  only  other  building  of  any  importance  that  has  been 
made  in  recent  years  is  the  one  provided  for  the  execution 
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of  the  death  penalty.  Up  to  1898  all  executions  of  the 
death  penalty  were  performed  in  the  county  jails,  but  in  that 
year  it  was  enacted  that  the  form  of  the  death  penalty  should 
be  changed  from  hanging  to  death  by  electricity,  and  that 
the  sentence  should  be  carried  out  at  the  State  Prison.  In 
1898  there  was  also  erected  in  the  prison  yard  a shop  build- 
ing, to  be  used  exclusively  for  industries  carried  on  by  hand 
or  foot  power. 

The  prison  now  contains  850  cells,  including  the  rooms  in 
all  the  departments ; and  on  Sept.  30,  1903,  there  were  in 
custody  812  prisoners.  Of  this  number,  75  were  serving 
sentences  for  life,  54  had  term  sentences  imposed  prior  to 
the  first  of  January,  1896,  and  683  were  held  under  the 
maximum  and  minimum  form  of  sentence  that  Went  into 
effect  on  that  date.  When  a convict  is  sentenced  to  the 
State  Prison,  except  for  life  or  as  an  habitual  criminal,  the 
court  must  fix  a maximum  and  a minimum  term  for  which  he 
may  be  imprisoned.  The  maximum  term  must  not  be  longer 
than  the  longest  term  fixed  by  law  as  a punishment  for  the 
crime  of  which  he  has  been  convicted,  and  the  minimum  term 
not  less  than  two  and  one-half  years.  An  habitual  criminal  is 
one  who  has  twice  before  been  convicted  of  felony  and  sen- 
tenced to  terms  of  three  years  each  ; and  such  a person  when 
convicted  for  the  third  time  may  be  sentenced  to  the  State 
Prison  for  a term  of  twenty-five  years.  Life  prisoners  and 
habitual  criminals  can  be  released  only  by  the  Governor  and 
Council ; but  the  Prison  Commissioners  have  power  to  re- 
lease other  prisoners  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  the 
minimum  sentence. 

In  response  to  a request,  the  warden  of  the  State  Prison 
furnishes  a memorandum  as  to  the  special  features  of  the 
schools  for  teaching  illiterates  and  other  convicts  who  desire 
to  pursue  studies  in  their  spare  time.  Industrial  instruction 
is  afforded  by  the  various  occupations. 

“A  school  for  the  teaching  of  illiterates  is  held  from 
half-past  1 to  half-past  2 in  the  afternoon  of  four  days  in 
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MASSACHUSETTS  REFORMATORY,  CONCORD,  MASS.  — Plan  of  Building 
and  Grounds.  (This  reproduction  shows  a scale  of  about  250  feet  to 
an  inch.) 
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the  week,  excepting  during  the  months  of  June,  July  and 
August.  In  this  school  there  are  taught  the  elementary 
branches  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  geography. 
The  average  age  of  the  convicts  who  attend  this  school  is 
above  fifty  years.  The  teachers  are  prisoners,  who  give  the 
learners  individual  attention,  there  being  one  teacher  to  live 
pupils.  There  is  also  a State  Prison  correspondence  school, 
upon  the  same  plan  as  the  Chautauqua  school.  Lesson  work 
is  given  out  by  the  teachers,  and  when  the  papers  are  ready 
they  are  returned  to  the  teachers,  who  make  records  of  them 
to  note  the  progress  of  each  scholar.  In  each  cell  there  is 
electric  light  until  9 o’clock.  The  prisoners  are  furnished 
with  pen,  ink  and  paper,  and,  as  a rule,  such  prisoners  as 
are  not  engaged  in  the  school  work  spend  their  evenings  in 
reading  or  writing.  There  are  about  8,000  volumes  in  the 
prison  library.  Should  an  inmate  of  the  prison  desire  to 
take  up  stenography,  book-keeping  or  any  other  special 
branch  of  study,  he  is  furnished  with  the  necessary  text- 
books and  other  materials.  These  special  studies  are  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  inmates  of  the  prison  who  already  have 
a fair  education,  but  desire  to  increase  their  knowledge.  A 
monthly  paper,  called  £ The  Mentor,’  is  published  for  circu- 
lation in  the  prison  only.  All  the  contributions  are  written 
by  the  prisoners,  and  they  are  not  permitted  to  copy  from 
any  other  papers  excepting  those  published  in  other  prisons. 
All  the  mechanical  work  is  done  by  the  prisoners ; it  is  first 
written  by  hand,  and  is  then  reproduced  by  mimeograph.” 

MASSACHUSETTS  REFORMATORY. 

Concord  (post-office  address,  Concord  Junction,  Mass.). 

In  the  years  when  the  State  Prison  was  at  Concord  there 
grew  up  in  the  community  a strong  sentiment  in  favor  of 
the  establishment  of  a reformatory  institution  for  the  younger 
and  more  corrigible  offenders.  Several  attempts  were  made 
to  obtain  legislation  for  this  purpose,  and  it  was  proposed 
at  one  time  to  take  the  buildings  occupied  by  the  Reform 
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School  for  Boys,  and  devote  them  to  the  purposes  of  a 
reformatory.  All  these  attempts  were  unsuccessful  until 
1884,  when  the  crowded  condition  of  the  county  prisons 
made  an  imperative  need  of  more  prison  room,  and  the 
Legislature  gave  serious  attention  to  the  establishment  of 
a reformatory.  In  that  year  it  was  first  proposed  to  adapt 
part  of  the  premises  of  the  old  prison  at  Charlestown  to 
reformatory  purposes ; but  at  the  first  hearing  on  this  ques- 
tion it  was  suggested  that,  if  the  old  prison  buildings 
were  to  be  again  occupied  for  any  purpose,  it  would  be 
better  to  use  them  as  a State  Prison,  and  to  take  the  newer 
and  larger  buildings  at  Concord  for  a reformatory.  As  the 
State  Prison  population  had  diminished  so  rapidly,  it  was 
supposed  that  no  enlargement  at  Charlestown  would  be 
needed,  and  the  suggestion  for  the  reoccupation  therefore 
found  instant  favor.  The  committee  reported  a bill  to  this 
effect,  and  in  May  it  became  a law.  It  required  several 
months  to  make  the  needed  changes  and  repairs  at  Charles- 
town ; and  the  reformatory  at  Concord  was  not  established 
until  the  following  December,  when,  as  has  already  been 
stated  in  the  article  on  the  State  Prison,  115  prisoners  trans- 
ferred from  that  institution  made  the  nucleus  of  the  reforma- 
tory population.  The  reformatory  scheme  at  once  received 
the  approbation  of  the  courts,  and  many  of  the  younger 
offenders  were  committed  to  it,  instead  of  being  sent  to  the 
State  Prison. 

The  erection  of  the  buildings  was  begun  in  1875,  and 
they  were  completed  and  occupied  in  May,  1878.  As  the 
original  buildings  still  stand  without  material  alteration  in 
their  arrangement,  the  following  account,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  report  of  the  building  commissioners,  furnishes 
a good  description  of  them  at  the  present  time  : — 

4 4 The  main  group  of  buildings  front  on  the  street,  and 
begin  with  warden’s  and  deputy  warden’s  houses.  . . . 
The  central  building  is  connected  with  the  three  cell  blocks. 
The  block  on  the  east  of  this  building  contains  170  cells  (this 
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wing  was  enlarged  in  1894,  so  that  it  now  has  400  cells), 
the  west  block  contains  400  cells  and  the  rear  block  contains 
150  cells,  making  in  all  720  cells.  Tli^se  cells  arc  arranged 
five  tiers  in  height  in  each  block,  and  are  approached  by 
iron  stairways  on  the  ends  of  the  blocks  next  to  the  central 
building,  which  are  connected  with  galleries  on  the  sides  of 
the  cell  blocks.  Adjoining  the  rear  block  of  cells  is  the 
chapel  building,  120  by  84  feet.  ...  In  the  rear  of  the 
chapel  building  a corridor  connects  the  dining  room  with 
the  kitchen.  On  either  side  of  this  corridor  are  wings,  each 
81  feet  8 inches  by  41  feet  4 inches  on  the  ground,  and  three 
stories  in  height.  The  wing  on  the  west  side  of  the  corridor 
contains  39  cells,  10  by  11  feet,  and  11  feet  high.  The  east 
wing  contains  36  cells  of  the  same  size,  and  3 attendants’ 
rooms.  These  wings  are  intended  for  insane  prisoners,  and 
for  those  whom  it  is  thought  best  to  keep  at  work  in  their 
cells.*  The  external  walls  of  these  wings  contain  heavy 
iron  grating,  placed  in  the  brick  wall  in  a vertical  position 
from  below  the  first  floor  to  the  top  of  the  walls,  with  hori- 
zontal bars  2 feet  apart ; and  are  lined  with  heavy  boiler 
iron,  secured  by  bolting  the  several  sections  together,  mak- 
ing the  whole  an  entire  security  to  the  exterior  wall  of  these 
cells.  The  windows  in  these  wings  are  protected  with 
heavy  wrought-iron  guards,  with  double  rows  of  vertical 
bars  of  round  iron,  1-|  inches  in  diameter.  The  doors  to 
the  insane  and  work  cells  are  double,  one  being  made  solid 
of  boiler  iron,  and  the  inner  one  of  iron  bars.  In  the  cellar 
extending  under  these  two  wings  and  the  corridor  are  located 
the  air  chambers,  which  enclose  the  apparatus  for  heating 
these  cells  and  corridors  in  the  three  stories  above  ; and  also 
the  sewer  for  these  wings,  an  iron  pipe  12  inches  in  diam- 
eter, which  is  connected  with  the  soil  pipes  from  the  water- 
closets  above,  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  accessible  without 
disturbing  any  of  the  permanent  works  of  the  building. 

* These  cells  were  never  occupied  for  the  permanent  confinement  of  the  insane  as 
proposed.  They  are  now  used  as  separate  work  rooms. 
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4 4 The  first  floor  and  the  covering  on  top  of  the  cells  and 
corridors  in  the  third  story  consist  of  granite  blocks  12  feet 
long  and  from  3 to  6 feet  wide,  and  12  inches  and  upwards 
in  thickness.  The  second  and  third  floors  are  brick  arches 
on  iron  beams,  levelled  up  and  paved  with  hard  brick  laid 
in  cement,  making  the  building  fireproof.  . . . 

4 4 All  the  floors  in  the  gas  house,  boiler  house,  kitchen, 
laundry,  bath  room  and  dining  room  are  paved  with  hard 
brick,  laid  in  cement  upon  a heavy  course  of  cement  and 
gravel  concrete.  . . . 

4 4 The  length  of  line  of  the  main  group  of  buildings  from 
front  to  rear  is  738  feet,  and  covers  an  area  of  80,106  feet. 
The  entire  foundations  are  composed  of  granite  blocks, 
bedded  and  laid  in  pure  cement  mortar,  and  their  depth 
below  the  grade  line  is  7 feet.  The  walls  of  the  building, 
above  the  foundations,  are  of  brick  with  granite  trimmings. 
All  external  walls  are  laid  with  mortar  composed  of  one 
cask  of  cement  to  two  casks  of  lime.  The  cell  walls  are 
laid  with  pure  cement  mortar.  The  cell  and  corridor  floors 
in  the  central  building  and  cell  blocks  are  of  North  River 
stone,  wrought  to  an  even  surface,  and  in  one  stone  for 
each  cell.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  best  slates  and  cop- 
per, with  copper  gutters  and  conductors  leading  to  the  main 
sewer,  which  receives  the  water  from  all  the  roofs  for  the 
purpose  of  flushing  out  the  sewer.  The  entire  water-shed 
of  the  roofs  is  equal  to  an  area  of  2-J-  acres.  This  main 
sewer  is  of  cast-iron  pipe,  12  inches  in  diameter,  arranged 
in  a subterranean  passage,  so  that  access  to  it  can  be  had 
without  interference  with  the  prison  in  any  manner  what- 
ever. All  the  soil  pipes  from  the  water-closets  enter  this 
sewer,  which  is  washed  out  by  the  water  from  the  roofs,  as 
before  mentioned.  . . . 

44  About  20  acres  are  enclosed  in  the  prison  yard.  The 
wall  around  the  yard  is  of  brick,  22^-  feet  in  height  above 
grade  line.  It  is  built  upon  a stone  foundation  6 feet  below 
grade,  and  is  provided  with  a walk  on  the  outside,  3 feet 
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wide,  connected  with  seven  turrets  or  sentry  boxes.  The 
approach  to  this  walk  and  turrets  is  by  flights  of  iron  stairs 
inside  the  prison,  at  the  ends  of  the  east  and  west  cell  cor- 
ridors. ...” 

A few  years  after  the  reformatory  was  opened,  when  the 
need  of  more  room  became  urgent,  the  east  wing,  which 
originally  contained  only  170  cells,  was  enlarged  so  as  to 
correspond  with  the  opposite  wing,  which  contained  400 
cells.  All  the  work  of  this  extension  was  performed  by 
prisoners,  who  had  received  their  instruction  in  the  trade 
schools;  and,  while  perhaps  an  expert  might  detect  some 
minor  and  unimportant  defects  in  it,  the  casual  observer 
cannot  distinguish  between  the  work  done  by  the  original 
contractors  and  that  performed  on  this  extension.  For  all 
practical  purposes  the  new  work  is  quite  as  good  as  the  old. 
The  other  additions  to  the  prison  buildings  consist  of  a new 
shop,  erected  in  1895  ; a school  building  completed  in  1896  ; 
a trade  school  building,  which  was  put  up  in  1900 ; and  a 
small  extension  to  the  main  shop,  in  1903.  These  buildings 
were  all  made  by  the  labor  of  the  prisoners ; and  the  school 
building  is  made  to  harmonize  with  the  other  and  older  parts 
of  the  institution. 

Two  other  buildings  which  have  been  provided  by  the 
labor  of  prisoners  should  have  special  notice.  The  new  hos- 
pital makes  a fine  exhibit  of  trade  school  work.  It  is  per- 
haps needless  to  describe  it  in  detail,  as  the  principal  features 
will  be  sufficiently  evident  from  an  observation  of  the  accom- 
panying views.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  all  the 
wmrk  was  done  by  prisoners,  who  gained  this  knowledge 
through  the  trade  schools.  This  building  is  entirely  detached 
from  the  other  departments,  but  is  so  arranged  and  con- 
structed as  to  afford  ample  security. 

The  new  laundry  and  bath  house  opened  last  year  should 
also  be  mentioned.  The  bathing  facilities  are  exceedingly 
convenient,  and  the  building  is  so  closely  connected  with  the 
prison,  and  so  securely  guarded,  that  prisoners  can  wTith 
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perfect  safety  be  taken  from  their  cells  at  night  in  companies 
of  80.  The  view  of  the  interior  of  this  building  will  be  self- 
explanatory  to  persons  who  are  familiar  with  similar  estab- 
lishments. 

When  the  reformatory  was  opened,  it  was  provided  that 
any  male  person  who  might  be  legally  sentenced  to  the  State 
Prison  or  to  a jail  or  house  of  correction  could  be  sentenced 
to  the  reformatory ; and  at  first  all  sentences  were  for  terms 
fixed  by  the  court.  Within  two  years  after  opening,  the 
General  Court  adopted  the  indeterminate  sentence  for  this 
place ; and  since  1886  all  commitments,  except  a few  for 
terms  of  more  than  five  years,  have  been  made  on  that 
plan. 

Under  the  existing  law  a judge  merely  commits  the  pris- 
oner to  the  reformatory,  and  he  has  no  power  to  fix  the  terms 
of  the  sentence  except  for  a longer  period  than  five  years. 
If  no  term  is  named  by  the  judge,  a prisoner  committed  for 
a felony,  which  in  Massachusetts  is  a crime  that  can  be  pun- 
ished by  imprisonment  in  the  State  Prison,  may  be  held  in 
the  reformatory  for  not  exceeding  five  years,  and  a prisoner 
who  is  committed  for  a misdemeanor  may  be  held  therein  for 
not  exceeding  two  years. 

The  commissioners  have  power  to  release  a prisoner  at  any 
time,  when  it  appears  to  them  that  he  has  reformed.  The 
question  of  reformation  is  determined  according  to  certain 
rules  established  for  dealing  with  prisoners  in  respect  to 
their  conduct  and  industry.  Under  these  rules,  a prisoner 
serving  for  a felony  may  earn  his  release  by  continued  good 
conduct  for  one  year;  and  a prisoner  serving  for  a mis- 
demeanor may  gain  his  release  in  nine  months  by  good 
conduct. 

At  first  there  was  no  age  limit  for  prisoners  committed  to 
the  reformatory,  and  some  courts  then  committed  men  as  old 
as  seventy  years  for  drunkenness.  In  1888  it  was  provided 
that  no  person  above  forty  years  of  age  should  be  committed 
to  the  reformatory,  and  that  a court  should  not  sentence 
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thereto  any  convict  who  had  been  convicted  and  sentenced 
more  than  three  times  either  to  fine  or  imprisonment. 

All  the  work  in  this  place  is  intended  to  furnish  useful 
instruction  to  the  prisoners,  and  more  attention  is  given  to 
that  object  than  to  that  of  securing  a revenue.  In  addition 
to  the  productive  industries,  trade  schools  are  established  ; 
any  prisoner  who  has  no  trade  is  required  to  spend  half  his 
time  in  a trade  school,  and  for  the  other  half  he  is  employed 
in  the  workshops.  Each  prisoner  is  also  required  to  attend 
the  evening  school,  from  7 to  9.  The  special  features  of  the 
reformatory  work  are  described  in  the  following  statement 
by  the  superintendent : — 

4 4 The  methods  of  instruction  in  the  Massachusetts  Reforma- 
tory are  three,  — mechanical,  literary  and  religious.  Besides 
the  productive  industries,  which  in  themselves  furnish 
mechanical  training  and  instruction,  there  are  twelve  trades 
classes,  in  which  are  taught  tinsmitliing,  plumbing,  black- 
smithing,  machine  work,  wood-turning,  carpentering,  wood- 
carving, engraving,  printing,  shoemaking,  mechanical  draw- 
ing, and  for  the  younger  inmates  instruction  in  sloyd  work. 
Inmates  employed  in  the  productive  industries,  who  do  not 
have  a trade  or  are  not  engaged  in  some  part  of  those  indus- 
tries which  in  itself  constitutes  a trade,  are  instructed  one 
half  day  in  the  trades  school. 

44  The  intellectual  instruction  consists  of  ten  classes,  com- 
prising all  the  common  English  branches  of  grammar  grade 
and  below,  and  also  a class  in  civil  government  and  ethics. 
The  school  is  in  session  five  nights  in  a week,  the  pupils 
attending  one  or  more  nights,  according  to  their  needs. 

4 4 The  moral  and  religious  instruction  consists  of  services 
on  Sunday  as  follows  : 8.30,  Mass  ; 10.30,  Protestant  service  ; 
1 o’clock,  Protestant  Sunday-school ; 3 o’clock,  first-grade 
meeting,  at  which  some  outside  speaker  is  present ; Monday 
evening,  Catholic  Sabbath  school.  On  alternate  Saturday 
evenings  literary  societies  from  among  the  men  meet  in  the 
assembly  hall  of  the  school  building,  and  their  exercises 
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may  be  fairly  classed  as  instructive,  morally  and  religiously. 
The  names  of  the  societies  are  the  Saturday  Literary  Club, 
and  the  Young  Men’s  Catholic  Debating  Society. 

“ In  addition  to  the  means  of  instruction,  both  the  parish 
priest  and  the  chaplain  of  the  reformatory  hold  meetings  for 
special  purposes  during  the  week,  between  the  hours  of  labor 
and  those  of  school  in  the  evening.” 

On  Sept.  30,  1903,  there  remained  in  custody  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Reformatory  903  prisoners.  An  examination  of 
the  returns  for  a number  of  years  shows  that  the  average  age 
of  prisoners  committed  for  all  offences  is  about  twenty-one 
years. 

REFORMATORY  PRISON  FOR  WOMEN. 

Sherborn  (post-office  address,  South  Framingham,  Mass.). 

When  the  State  Prison  was  established  at  Charlestown,  in 
1805,  it  was  intended  that  all  the  convicts  should  at  once  be 
removed  from  Castle  Island  to  Charlestown ; but,  as  there 
were  only  a few  women  held  on  the  island,  it  was  at  first 
considered  better  to  allow  them  to  remain  there  than  to  send 
them  to  the  new  institution.  The  first  sentence  of  a woman 
to  the  State  Prison  at  Castle  Island  was  on  Nov.  26,  1805, 
only  a few  weeks  before  the  new  prison  was  opened.  This 
woman,  who  was  the  first  female  sentenced  to  any  other  place 
than  a county  jail,  remained  at  Castle  Island  until  Jan.  5, 
1807,  when  she  was  removed  to  Charlestown.  For  about 
twenty  years  the  courts  occasionally  sentenced  female  con- 
victs to  Charlestown  ; but  the  last  one  that  was  committed 
there  was  received  on  March  3,  1823,  and  was  pardoned  Oct. 
1,  1825.  Since  that  time  no  woman  has  been  committed  to 
the  State  Prison.  From  1825  down  to  1877  female  convicts 
of  all  ages  and  for  all  crimes  were  held  in  the  jails  and  houses 
of  correction. 

When  the  first  Prison  Commission  was  created,  in  1870, 
it  immediately  entered  upon  a plan  of  classifying  the  prison- 
ers by  removing  all  the  women  to  one  place.  Greenfield 
jail  was  at  first  selected  for  this  purpose  ; but  so  many  diffi- 
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culties  were  experienced  in  carrying  out  this  scheme  that  it 
was  abandoned,  and  the  commissioners  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a separate  prison  for  women.  The  act 
authorizing  the  building  was  passed  in  1874  ; and  on  the  30th 
of  October,  1877,  the  prison  was  formally  established  by  the 
Governor’s  proclamation.  The  first  prisoner  was  received 
on  the  7th  of  the  following  month.  The  architect  who 
designed  and  superintended  the  construction  of  the  buildings 
wrote  a description  of  them,  which  was  published  in  the 
report  of  the  commissioners  for  1877,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing extracts  are  quoted  : — 

“ The  site  o.f  the  prison  is  in  the  town  of  Sherborn,  about 
three-fourths  of  a mile  from  the  South  Framingham  station, 
on  the  Boston  & Albany  Railroad.  It  contains  something 
over  30  acres  of  land,*  the  highest  point  somewhat  elevated 
above  the  surrounding  country.  The  group  of  buildings 
forming  the  prison  is  located  on  the  highest  portion  of  the 
land . The  different  parts  forming  the  group  may  be  described 
as  being  in  four  general  divisions,  three  of  them  being  par- 
allel to  each  other,  and  connected  by  the  fourth,  or  central 
division,  which  extends  at  right  angles  to  the  parallel  divi- 
sions from  front  to  rear,  forming  the  body  of  the  group,  with 
the  parallel  divisions  as  wings.  The  front  parallel,  forming 
the  main  front  of  the  group,  is  composed  of  the  central  build- 
ing proper.  On  either  side  of  the  central  building  is  a wing, 
140  by  34  feet,  making  a total  frontage  for  this  division  of 
350  feet.  Directly  in  front  of  the  central  building,  and 
separated  from  it  by  an  arched  driveway,  is  the  superin- 
tendent’s house,  which  forms  the  head  of  the  group.  . . . 
Directly  in  the  rear  of  the  central  building  is  the  strong 
prison,  containing  48  cells  for  the  worst  or  more  hardened 
grade  of  convicts.  The  cells  are  built  away  from  the  exter- 
nal walls,  and  with  a corridor  10  feet  wide  between  the  front 
of  the  cell  block  and  external  walls.  There  are  three  stories 
of  these  cells,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  6 by  9 feet,  and 


* The  land  appurtenant  to  the  prison  now  comprises  310  acres. 
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about  9 feet  high.  The  portion  of  this  section  to  the  left  of 
the  corridor  is,  in  the  basement  story,  devoted  to  a receiving 
room,  examining  room,  bath  room,  storeroom,  etc.  The  two 
upper  stories  are  devoted  to  storerooms  for  clothing,  assist- 
ants’ sleeping  rooms,  etc.  The  wings  to  the  right  and  left 
of  the  central  building  are  for  the  first  and  second  interme- 
diate grades,  with  accommodations  for  about  100  of  each 
grade.  There  are  three  stories  of  rooms,  each  9 feet  high, 
in  each  wing.  A corridor  10  feet  wide  extends  through  the 
middle  of  the  wings.  The  prison  rooms,  on  either  side  of 
the  corridor,  are  each  6 by  10  feet.  At  the  extremity  of 
each  wing,  in  the  first  story,  is  a large  assembly  room  or  sit- 
ting room  for  the  inmates,  when,  by  the  rules  of  the  prison, 
they  are  privileged  there  to  come  together.  In  these  two 
wings  the  walls  and  partitions  of  the  rooms  are  of  bricks  and 
unplastered,  but  to  be  neatly  whitewashed.  The  floors,  doors 
and  fittings  generally  are  of  wood.  The  windows,  top  lights 
over  doors  and  swinging  panels  of  the  doors  are  guarded  by 
iron  gratings  of  heavy  crimped  wire  netting.  The  whole 
construction  and  fittings  have  been  planned  on  the  theory 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  construct  an  impregnable  fortress 
to  confine  women  ; and,  as  it  is  a reformatory  institution,  to 
relieve  it,  as  far  as  possible,  from  jprison-like  features.  The 
section  forming  the  extreme  right  of  the  middle  parallel  is 
for  the  highest  grade  of  prisoners,  and  is  of  similar  construc- 
tion to  the  wings  last  described,  only  the  rooms  are  larger, 
being  8 by  10  feet,  and  plastered,  and  finished  with  hard 
wood,  in  a neat  and  simple  manner.  There  are  accommoda- 
tions for  about  100  of  this  class. 

‘‘The  left  wing  of  the  middle  parallel  is  called  the 
industrial  department.  ...  In  the  basement  story,  at  the 
extreme  left,  is  the  boiler  room,  in  which  are  three  large 
steam  boilers  for  furnishing  steam  for  heating,  cooking  and 
laundry  purposes.  Next  to  the  right  of  the  boiler  room  is 
a room  for  an  engine,  should  it  be  thought  advisable  to  em- 
ploy power  for  any  purpose.  The  remainder  of  the  base- 
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REFORMATORY  PRISON  FOR  WOMEN,  SHERBORN,  MASS.  — Prisoners’  Dining  Room. 
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ment  story  up  to  the  body  division  is  devoted  to  a laundry, 
with  separate  rooms  and  all  necessary  fittings  for  the  insti- 
tution and  for  outside  work.  In  the  first  story,  over  the 
boiler  room,  which  is  made  fireproof,  is  a large  storeroom 
for  general  supplies.  A branch  track  from  the  railroad  is 
laid  directly  up  to  the  door  of  the  boiler  room,  so  that  sup- 
plies may  be  taken  directly  from  the  cars  into  the  store- 
room. To  the  right  of  the  storeroom  is  the  bakery,  with 
ovens  adapted  for  general  baking  purposes.  To  the  right 
of  the  bakery  is  the  kitchen,  with  all  requisite  appliances 
and  fittings  for  boiling  and  steaming  food,  and  for  kitchen 
work.  Between  the  kitchen  and  main  corridor  are  storerooms 
and  closets  for  bread  and  other  prepared  food  and  small 
stores.  To  the  right  of  the  main  central  corridor  are  two 
large  diningrooms,  with  dish  closets,  sinks,  etc.,  therewith 
connected.  A corridor  separates  the  two  dining  rooms.  In 
the  second  story  are  two  large  work  rooms,  with  bath  rooms, 
water-closets,  sinks,  etc.,  in  connection  therewith.  . . . 
Next  in  the  rear  is  a section  containing  16  solitary  work 
cells,  for  refractory  prisoners.  There  are  two  stories  of  the 
cells,  and  4 cells  on  each  side  of  the  corridor  in  each  story. 
The  cells  are  about  12  feet  square.  In  the  basement  story, 
which  on  one  side  of  the  building  is  entirely  above  the 
ground,  are  punishment  cells.  In  the  rear  of  the  last-named 
section  is  the  nursery,  44  by  50  feet  and  three  stories  high, 
with  bath  rooms,  matrons’  rooms,  and  all  conveniences  and 
accommodations  requisite  for  the  care  of  infants  and  children. 
To  the  right  of  the  nursery  is  a section  of  the  rear  parallel 
division,  three  stories  high,  and  containing  60  rooms,  each 
10  by  12  feet,  for  mothers  with  infants.  This  section  forms 
a portion  of  the  nursery  department.  To  the  right  of  the 
nursery  department  is  the  hospital.  The  building  is  two 
stories  high.  The  portion  next  the  corridor  is  34  by  42  feet, 
in  which,  in  the  first  story,  is  the  dispensary,  doctor’s  room, 
kitchen,  bath  room,  staircase,  lift,  closets,  etc.  In  the  sec- 
ond story  is  a convalescents’  sitting  room,  death  room,  and 
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rooms  for  nurses.  The  hospital  portion  is  32  by  77  feet. 
In  the  first  story  are  three  small  wards  and  3 hospital  cells. 
The  second  story  is  in  one  ward,  with  a capacity  for  20  beds, 
for  general  cases.  The  small  wards  in  the  first  story  are  for 
lying-in  and  special  cases. 

4 4 The  exterior  is  simple  and  unpretending  in  point  of 
style.  The  external  walls,  and  in  the  main  the  partitions 
throughout  the  group,  are  of  brick.  But  little  of  stone 
work  is  employed  above  the  foundations.  . . . The  floors 
above  the  basement  .story  are  entirely  of  wood  construc- 
tion, except  over  the  boiler  room,  which  is  of  fireproof 
construction.” 

No  substantial  changes  have  been  made  in  the  prison 
buildings  since  that  time.  The  only  repairs  and  improve- 
ments are  the  installation  of  the  electric  light  and  the  pro- 
viding of  some  other  safeguards  against  fire,  and  the  erection 
of  a new  storehouse,  which  was  completed  in  1902. 

Although  there  has  been  no  material  addition  to  the 
prison  buildings  since  the  prison  was  created,  the  area  of 
the  premises  has  been  largely  increased  by  the  acquisition 
of  new  lots  of  land.  The  land  appurtenant  to  the  prison 
now  comprises  about  310  acres.  A great  deal  of  it  is  under 
cultivation,  and  abundant  opportunities  are  afforded  for  the 
employment  of  some  of  the  women  in  the  lighter  kinds  of 
farm  work. 

The  following  account  of  the  methods  of  work  and  in- 
struction at  the  Reformatory  Prison  for  Women  has  been 
prepared  by  the  superintendent,  and  is  reproduced  here  as 
giving  a good  general  view  of  the  system  : — 

14  At  the  Reformatory  Prison  for  W omen,  during  the  term 
of  imprisonment,  every  effort  is  put  forth  to  teach  the  women 
how  to  work,  how  to  read  and  write,  and  how  to  apply 
themselves  industriously  to  their  given  tasks.  There  is  a 
day  school,  from  1 to  3 o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  five  days 
in  the  week ; and  all  women  who  cannot  read  or  write  are 
placed  in  the  school  at  once,  and  they  attend  this  school 
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until  they  have  learned  to  read  well  enough  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  library  privileges,  and  write  their  own  letters. 
A majority  of  the  women  learn  readily.  Evening  schools 
are  held  three  evenings  in  each  week,  and  are  ivell  attended. 
The  studies  in  the  evening  schools  are  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, grammar,  United  States  history  and  spelling ; occa- 
sionally an  hour  is  devoted  to  well-known  American  authors. 
A class  in  physical  culture  meets  three  half-hours  every 
week.  Two  half-hours  in  the  week  are  devoted  to  talks  on 
the  home,  motherhood,  care  and  training  of  children,  nurs- 
ing, health,  diet,  temperance.  The  women  are  informed  of 
all  important  news  of  the  day.  Chapel  sendees  are  held 
every  evening,  as  well  as  on  the  Sabbath.  The  religious 
services  are  made  plain  and  simple,  that  the  truths  may  be 
easily  grasped.  The  open-air  summer  evening  service  is  a 
delightful  feature  ; it  brings  quiet  to  mind  and  body  after 
the  day’s  work  is  done.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to 
music,  and  two  evenings  each  week  after  service  are  devoted 
to  the  practice  of  song.  About  200  books  are  taken  from 
the  library  every  week,  and  read  with  eagerness,  many 
women  reading  two  books  a week.  . In  the  garden  meeting, 
when  opportunity  is  given,  matrons  aid  in  instruction  and 
entertainment  by  reading  stories.  Women  are  encouraged 
to  memorize  poems,  to  be  used  at  holiday  entertainments. 
On  all  holidays  time  is  given  for  recreation,  when  there  is 
a relaxation  from  all  duty. 

44  A variety  of  industries  is  carried  on.  Housework  is 
taught  in  all  its  branches.  A cooking  school  is  about  to  be 
established,  that  the  women  may  become  better  fitted  for 
domestic  service  in  families.  In  the  sewing-machine  room, 
where  for  many  years  the  making  of  shirts  has  been  a promi- 
nent feature  of  the  institution,  a good  trade  can  be  learned, 
and*  when  liberty  is  regained  an  honest  and  comfortable 
livelihood  can  be  earned.  In  the  sewing  room  a variety  of 
garments  is  made  for  this  prison  and  for  other  institutions 
in  the  State,  and  plain  sewing  and  repairing  and  knitting 
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stockings  for  house  wear  are  also  done.  Some  hand  looms 
have  been  introduced,  and  will  be  used  for  weaving  flannel 
and  striped  shirting  and  towelling. 

4 4 The  laundry  is  conducted  on  the  plan  of  teaching  the 
women  to  become  self-supporting  in  this  line  of  work.  A 
class  in  hand  sewing  meets  two  afternoons  each  week,  to 
teach  beginners  to  sew ; the  results  are  highly  satisfactory. 
Our  hospital  always  affords  an  opportunity  for  one  or  two 
women  to  become  proficient  in  nursing,  under  the  direction 
of  a trained  nurse.  The  nursery,  where  generally  we  have 
from  10  to  20  babies,  gives  a good  training  to  at  least  three 
women  at  a time  to  learn  the  proper  care  of  infants.  The 
dairy  has  an  important  place  among  the  industries,  and 
some  of  the  women  employed  in  this  department  become 
experts  in  butter  making. 

4 4 Some  out-of-door  work  on  the  farm  is  performed  through 
the  spring,  summer  and  autumn  months.  This  work  inspires 
some  of  the  women  who  are  sent  out  into  garden  or  field 
with  a love  for  country  life,  and  they  are  therefore  better 
fitted  to  take  places  of  employment  that  may  be  found  for 
them  away  from  their  former  associates.” 

Up  to  1903  the  term  of  every  sentence  to  this  prison  was 
prescribed  by  the  court,  and  the  only  restriction  upon  com- 
mitments was  that  no  woman  should  be  admitted  for  a less 
term  than  one  year.  Last  year,  however,  the  Legislature 
applied  to  this  place  the  indeterminate  sentence  in  substan- 
tially the  same  form  that  has  already  been  described  in  the 
article  on  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory.  The  rules  relat- 
ing to  the  release  of  prisoners  provide  that  a prisoner  serv- 
ing for  a felony  may  be  eligible  for  release  by  the  Prison 
Commissioners  after  ten  months  of  perfect  conduct,  and  if 
serving  for  a misdemeanor,  she  may  be  eligible  after  eight 
months  of  good  conduct. 

The  Prison  Commissioners  have  authority  to  bind  out  to 
domestic  service  any  woman  in  the  Reformatory  Prison  for 
Women,  and  many  prisoners  are  sent  out  in  this  way  for- 
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employment  in  families  before  their  terms  expire.  In 
numerous  instances  the  women  have  remained  in  the  places 
thus  provided  for  them  after  their  terms  of  sentence  have 
ended,  and  they  have  passed  beyond  the  control  of  the 
Board. 

All  the  officers  engaged  in  the  discipline  and  instruction 
at  the  prison  are  women. 

In  the  superintendent's  account  of  the  evening  services 
which  are  held  at  the  close  of  each  day’s  work  there  is  a 
reference  to  the  gathering  in  Mulberry  Park,  the  situation 
of  which  is  shown  on  the  plan  reproduced  in  this  pamphlet, 
and  a picture  of  which  is  also  given. 

The  number  of  prisoners  on  Sept.  30,  1903,  was  219 ; and 
it  may  be  interesting  to  note  here  that,  although  in  the 
population  of  Massachusetts  there  are  over  70,000  more 
females  than  males,  there  has  not  been  under  imprisonment 
at  any  time  in  the  last  dozen  years  more  than  one-sixth  as 
many  women  as  men ; at  the  close  of  last  year  only  about 
12  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  were  women. 

STATE  FARM. 

Bridgewater  (post-office  address.  State  Farm,  Mass.). 

The  three  prisons  already  described  are  entirely  under 
the  control  and  management  of  the  Prison  Commissioners, 
and  this  Board  has  also  a limited  supervision  over  another 
State  institution,  known  as  the  “ State  Farm.”  This  is  the 
only  composite  institution  in  Massachusetts,  and  consists  of 
three  separate  and  distinct  departments  under  one  manage- 
ment, namely,  the  prison,  the  department  for  paupers,  and 
the  asylum  for  the  criminal  insane.  The  prison  department 
receives  only  misdemeanants  ; the  pauper  department  is  used 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  keeping,  during  certain  times  in 
the  year,  the  surplus  population  from  the  State  Hospital  at 
Tewksbury  ; the  State  Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals  receives 
all  prisoners  who  are  found  to  be  insane  after  an  examina- 
tion by  experts  in  insanity,  and  committed  upon  the  order 
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of  the  Governor ; and  when  a person  is  acquitted  by  reason 
of  insanity,  he  is  also  committed  there.  This  asylum  is 
entirely  independent  of  any  other  hospital,  and  is  specially 
designed  for  the  treatment  of  the  criminal  insane.  As 
noted,  it  is  under  the  management  of  the  authorities  of  the 
State  Farm,  and  a reference  to  the  view  of  that  institution 
will  show  that  the  buildings  are  quite  extensive  and  of  mod- 
ern construction. 

The  present  superintendent  wrote  an  article  concerning 
this  institution  in  1899,  from  which,  by  his  permission,  the 
following  extracts  are  made  : — 

“The  variety  of  duties  required  and  offices  performed  in 
the  medical,  charitable  and  penal  directions  precludes  for  a 
name  any  convenient  or  euphonious  word  or  phrase  which 
would  designate  clearly  the  several  interests  committed  by 
law  to  its  care.  The  institution  originated  as  a State  alms- 
house, and  the  name  suggested  its  sole  function  then,  — 
that  of  supporting  paupers  who  were  entirely  chargeable  to 
the  State,  and  hitherto  had  been  aided  or  supported  by 
towns  and  cities  and  reimbursed  by  the  State.  So  long  ago 
as  1832  this  system  of  State  pauper  care  by  the  cities  and 
towns  was  obviously  unsatisfactory  to  the  State,  and  a com- 
mission was  appointed  to  investigate  the  4 pauper  system  ’ 
and  make  recommendations.  Various  plans  of  relief  and 
support  followed;  but  the  radical  change  by  which  the 
Commonwealth  undertook  the  total  support  of  the  unsettled 
or  State  paupers  in  large  institutions  of  their  own  was  not 
effected  till  1853-55.  By  this  time  State  pauperism  had  so 
increased  by  foreign  emigration  that  the  local  almshouses 
were  practically  swamped  by  a class  who  found  almshouse 
conditions  in  this  country  luxury  as  compared  with  home 
life  in  the  Old  World. 

“This  condition  was  on,  and  must  be  met.  The  Legis- 
lature of  1852,  in  chapter  275,  authorized  and  appropriated 
therefor  $100,000  for  three  State  almshouses,  to  accom- 
modate not  less  than  500  each.  The  commission  appointed 
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to  execute  the  plan  specified,  in  the  ‘ public  notice  ’ for 
locations,  ‘ In  considering  the  propositions,  the  commission 
will  have  regard  to  the  centres  of  the  several  pauper  districts 
and  to  the  general  salubrity  and  health  of  the  section.’ 

“ In  their  report  of  progress  they  describe  in  great  detail 
the  selection  in  south-eastern  Massachusetts  of  the  Asahael 
Shaw  farm  in  Bridgewater.  The  meagre  appropriation  for 
the  great  undertaking  compelled  the  commission  to  finally 
consider  nothing  more  substantial  than  wooden  structures. 

“ May  1,  1.855,  the  almshouse  was,  by  proclamation  of 
his  Excellency  Governor  Emory  Washburn,  opened  under 
the  government  of  the  following  officials  : Abraham  T.  Lowe, 
Bradford  L.  Wales  and  Nahum  Stetson,  inspectors;  Levi 
L.  Goodspeed,  superintendent.  Evidently  the  new  order 
of  pauper  support  was  expected  to  lessen  the  State’s  financial 
burden  ; and,  while  the  managers  were  loyal  to  this  prin- 
ciple, they  were,  nevertheless,  convinced  that  there  were 
other  and  broader  considerations  than  the  dollar-and-cent 
cost  of  a 4 pauper  system.’  Herding  together  more  or  less 
indiscriminately  by  the  hundreds,  men,  women  and  children, 
afforded  an  object  lesson  of  the  social  and  moral  side  of 
the  question.  A movement  for  classification  soon  located 
the  children  at  Monson,  and  divided  the  adults  somewhat 
on  disciplinary  lines,  — the  infirm  and  truly  unfortunate  at 
Tewksbury,  and  the  voluntary  and  able-bodied  rounders 
at  Bridgewater. 

‘‘In  1866  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  making  this 
institution  also  a workhouse,  to  which  could  be  committed 
certain  so-called  vicious  paupers.  In  1870  Mr.  Goodspeed 
retired,  after  a continuous  service  of  fifteen  years,  markedly 
successful.  His  was  the  inauguration  period,  and  the 
unusual  duties  were  discharged  with  skill  and  executive 
power. 

“As  a workhouse,  it  was  natural  enough  that  later  legis- 
lation should  designate  it  as  a place  for  the  commitment  of 
misdemeanor  offences  ; and  in  1872  the  Legislature  abolished 
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the  name  almshouse,  but  under  certain  conditions  some 
State  paupers  could  be  sent  here. 

44  Capt.  Nahum  Leonard,  Jr.,  of  Bridgewater,  succeeded 
Mr.  Goodspeed  as  the  second  superintendent.  The  State 
Workhouse  had  now  become  practically  a penal  institution. 
The  appointment  of  a superintendent  possessing  Captain 
Leonard’s  judicial  mind  and  calm  self-possession  was  now  as 
necessary  as  had  been  the  push  and  resolution  of  his  prede- 
cessor. 

‘ 4 With  restricted  almshouse  liberties  came  the  question 
of  in-door  industrial  employment.  Serious  obstacles  were 
met  and  overcome,  and  a foundation  of  industry  so  firmly 
laid  that  the  changed  name  to  workhouse  was  no  misnomer. 

44  In  1 883,  after  thirteen  years’  painstaking  care  and  zealous 
preservation  of  this  cheaply  conceived,  poorly  constructed 
old  wooden  fire-trap,  Mr.  Leonard  resigned,  leaving  it  in  far 
better  condition  than  when  he  assumed  its  care. 

44  On  July  7,  1883,  thirty-six  hours  after  his  successor* 
took  charge,  an  incendiary  inmate  demonstrated  that  the 
designation  4 fire-trap  ’ was  quite  right,  by  sending  up  in  flame 
and  smoke  the  huge  pile  of  fuel,  in  little  more  time  than  it 
takes  to  tell  it.  The  Legislature  had  not  adjourned,  but 
were  awaiting  the  famous  4 Tewksbury  investigation  ’ report. 
Energetic  action  by  the  trustees  and  other  State  officials 
commanded  the  immediate  attention  of  his  Excellency  Gov- 
ernor Butler  and  the  Legislature,  and  so  favorably  impressed 
them  with  the  needs  of  rebuilding  that  a moderate  appro- 
priation was  made,  and  the  work  at  once  begun.  Lack  of 
space  forbids  recording  minutely  the  detail  of  development 
and  reorganization  of  the  past  sixteen  years,  and  of  the 
evolution  also  of  the  Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals  within 
the  same  period.  The  plans  at  the  beginning  contemplated 
little  change  of  purpose. 

* The  fire  to  'fvhich  Mr.  Blackstone  refers  destroyed  all  the  buildings  except  a small 
brick  structure,  which  was  allowed  to  stand  until  last  year,  when  it  was  demolished. 
There  is  not  now  a vestige  of  the  old  institution  remaining,  and  the  present  superin- 
tendent has  the  unique  experience  of  presiding  over  an  establishment  that  has  been 
wholly  cr 
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44  The  rapid  burning  of  the  great  wooden  edifice  on  a 
calm  summer  morning,  and  the  utter  helplessness  of  fire- 
fighting, as  witnessed  by  those  closely  associated  with  the 
institution,  deeply  impressed  them,  when  they  reflected  what 
might  have  and  certainly  would  have  been  the  result  had  this 
conflagration  occurred  during  a bleak  north-wester  or  driving 
north-easter.  A fearful  holocaust  was  almost  certain.  There 
is  little  wonder  that  they  at  once  resolved  that  reasonable 
investment  in  fireproof  construction  should  be  one  funda- 
mental in  the  future  work.  It  was  also  further  resolved 
that  convenience  and  simplicity  should  not  be  sacrificed  for 
architectural  pride  and  decoration ; and  it  is  a pleasure  to 
note  that  the  trustees  have  religiously  adhered  to  these 
principles  in  every  enlargement  since  made.  The  develop- 
ment to  date  is  not  from  a preconceived  plan  as  a whole, 
but  rather  a collection  of  additions  from  time  to  time,  as 
demands  required.  The  name  was  changed  in  1887  by  a 
substitution  of  the  word  ‘ farm  ’ for  that  of  4 workhouse,’  in 
deference  to  the  presence  of  insane  paupers.  The  State 
Farm  now  contains  three  departments  : the  prison,  to  which 
any  criminal  court  may  commit  males  and  females  for  mis- 
demeanor offences  ; the  almshouse  and  hospital,  which  admits 
State  paupers  from  south-eastern  Massachusetts ; and  the 
State  Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals.  To  this  asylum  may 
be  committed  by  the  superior  courts  insane  males  charged 
with  or  convicted  of  crime,  and  by  other  processes  insane 
male  convicts  from  all  the  prisons  of  the  Commonwealth. 

4 4 The  normal  capacity  of  the  whole  institution  is  about 
1,500  inmates,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  State.  It 
contains  762  single  rooms  and  cells  and  39  open  wards,  con- 
taining 332, 714  square  feet  of  floor  space.  The  farm  acreage 
is  716.*  ... 

44  The  government  of  supervision  was  vested  in  a board  of 
three  inspectors  till  1872,  since  by  a board  of  trustees  of  five 
members  till  1884,  and  seven  since,  two  of  whom  have  been 
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women  ; the  executive  government,  by  three  superintendents 
to  date,  serving  fifteen,  thirteen  and  sixteen  years  respec- 
tively. The  inspectors  and  trustees  have  been  represented 
by  twentj^-seven  gentlemen  and  seven  ladies,  and  in  forty- 
four  years  over  40,000  inmates  have  been  committed  to  their 
care.” 

All  sentences  to  the  State  Farm  are  now  indeterminate, 
and  prisoners  are  released  on  permit  by  the  State  Board  of 
Charity. 

The  population  of  this  place  on  Sept.  30,  1903,  was 
1,551,  consisting  of  870  prisoners  under  sentence,  218  pau- 
pers and  463  insane  criminals.  The  able-bodied  prisoners 
are  mainly  employed  in  improving  and  cultivating  the  land, 
and  the  work  of  clearing  and  reclamation  is  performed  dur- 
ing almost  the  entire  year.  The  area  of  the  land  belonging 
to  the  institution  is  about  1,058  acres. 

COUNTY  PRISONS. 

The  county  prisons  now  consist  of  five  separate  jails,  two 
separate  houses  of  correction  and  fourteen  institutions  where 
a jail  and  house  of  correction  are  combined.  The  jails  are 
used  mainly  for  the  detention  of  witnesses  and  the  safekeep- 
ing of  persons  awaiting  trial ; but  they  can  also  receive 
sentenced  prisoners,  and  in  some  counties,  as,  for  instance, 
Suffolk,  a large  number  of  sentenced  persons  are  committed. 
The  houses  of  correction  receive  sentenced  prisoners  only. 

Sentences  to  a jail  and  house  of  correction  may  be  for  any 
term  up  to  five  years  ; and  in  some  instances,  as  in  that  of 
a boy  under  sixteen,  or  of  a woman,  may  be  for  life  if  con- 
victed of  murder,  or  for  any  term  of  years  for  any  other 
offence. 

The  sheriff  of  each  county  keeps  the  jail  himself,  or  ap- 
points an  officer  to  perform  that  duty ; and  in  each  county 
except  Suffolk  the  same  rule  applies  to  the  house  of  correc- 
tion. In  Suffolk  County  there  is  an  officer  known  as  the 
penal  institutions  commissioner  of  the  city  of  Boston,  who 
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has  the  control  of  the  house  of  correction  and  who  appoints 
the  master  of  it. 

The  county  prisons  have  been  under  the  supervision  of 
State  officers  for  about  forty  years.  Prior  to  that  time  the 
only  State  supervision  was  such  as  the  legislative  committee 
on  prisons  exercised  in  occasional  visits.  The  county  com- 
missioners have  certain  powers  in  respect  to  the  business 
management  of  the  jails  and  houses  of  correction,  but  the 
rules  made  by  the  Prison  Commissioners  must  prevail  in  all 
matters  of  government  and  discipline.  The  industries,  too, 
are  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  State  Board,  both  in 
respect  to  the  kind  of  work  and  the  number  of  prisoners  to 
be  engaged  in  it. 

The  jail  in  Boston  has  long  been  considered  by  prison  ex- 
perts as  a model  for  arrangement  and  security.  The  cells 
are  large,  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated,  and,  although 
the  most  desperate  criminals  are  at  times  confined  there,  in 
recent  years  there  has  not  been  an  escape  of  a malefactor 
from  the  inside  of  the  buildings. 

Another  jail  of  quite  a different  character  is  at  Edgartown, 
where  there  is  seldom  any  prisoner  confined.  This  is  situ- 
ated in  Dukes  County,  which  is  the  only  county  in  the  State 
that  is  not  required  to  maintain  a house  of  correction.  The 
very  few  persons  who  are  convicted  in  this  island  county  are 
sent  to  the  mainland  to  be  imprisoned. 

Another  detached  jail  is  in  Lowell,  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex. This  jail  is  strongly  built  and  well  arranged,  and 
presents  an  exceedingly  substantial  appearance,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  picture  of  it. 

There  is  a separate  jail  in  Newbury  port,  which  is  of  mod- 
ern construction  but  of  small  capacity. 

The  fifth  jail  is  in  Taunton,  one  of  the  shire  towns  of 
Bristol  County.  The  jail  is  a good  prison  in  every  re- 
spect. 

A few  years  ago  a new  prison  was  built  in  Fall  River,  in 
Bristol  County ; but  it  has  never  been  opened,  as  the  two 
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prisons  already  in  existence  have  furnished  more  than  suf- 
ficient capacity  for  all  the  prison  needs  of  the  county. 

There  are  also  two  separate  houses  of  correction.  The 
one  at  Ipswich  is  the  oldest  house  of  correction  in  the  State. 
For  many  years  prior  to  1887  there  was  connected  with  it  a 
receptacle  for  the  insane,  but  in  1887  it  was  closed,  being 
then  the  only  remaining  institution  of  that  kind  in  Massa- 
chusetts.* 

The  Ipswich  prison  was  established  when  that  place  was 
a shire  town  of  Essex  County.  No  term  of  the  superior 
court  is  now  held  in  that  town,  and  the  prison  is  used  mainly 
as  a place  for  the  confinement  of  the  older  prisoners  trans- 
ferred from  the  other  prisons  in  the  county. 

The  other  separate  house  of  correction  is  situated  on  Deer 
Island,  in  Boston  harbor,  and  is  the  largest  prison  in  the 
State.  It  was  formerly  a city  prison,  and  was  known  as  the 
Boston  House  of  Industry.  In  1895  the  name  was  changed, 
and  it  was  made  a place  of  imprisonment  for  the  entire 
county ; but,  as  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  Suffolk  County 
is  in  Boston,  the  enlargement  of  the  jurisdiction  did  not  add 
greatly  to  the  number  of  prisoners.  For  many  years  before 
1902  there  had  been  in  this  county  another  prison,  known 
as  the  South  Boston  House  of  Correction  ; but  in  that  year 
it  was  closed,  and  all  the  prisoners  were  removed  to  Deer 
Island.  A new  prison  for  the  detention  of  women  is  under 
construction,  on  elaborate  and  expensive  plans.  One  feat- 
ure of  the  institution  that  is  worthy  of  special  notice  is  the 
hospital,  represented  in  the  view. 

In  addition  to  the  jails  and  houses  of  correction  already 
noticed,  there  are  fourteen  institutions  in  each  of  which  a 
jail  and  house  of  correction  are  combined  under  one  •man- 
agement, and  they  are  briefly  described  as  follows  : — 

In  the  county  of  Barnstable  very  little  prison  room  is 
needed,  and  what  is  required  is  furnished  by  a small,  well- 


* All  the  insane  are  now  cared  for  by  the  State,  excepting  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
where  a local  insane  hospital  still  exists. 
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built  prison,  containing  22  cells,  which  was  erected  in  1879. 
At  the  close  of  last  year  there  remained  in  custod}r  10 
prisoners. 

In  the  county  of  Berkshire  there  is  a jail  and  house  of  cor- 
rection at  Pittsfield,  which  has  been  occupied  since  1870. 
The  prison  has  129  cells,  and  69  prisoners  remained  at  the 
close  of  last  year. 

Besides  the  jail  at  Taunton,  there  is  another  institution  in 
Bristol  County,  — the  jail  and  house  of  correction  at  New 
Bedford,  which  was  greatly  enlarged  in  1887,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  best-equipped  of  the  county  prisons.  It  has  372 
cells,  and  at  the  close  of  last  year  had  291  prisoners. 

In  the  county  of  Essex,  at  Lawrence,  there  has  been  a 
jail  and  house  of  correction  since  1852.  Some  changes  and 
enlargements  have  been  made,  and  the  prison  now  has 
accommodations  for  120  prisoners.  The  number  remaining 
at  the  close  of  last  year  was  147. 

The  jail  and  house  of  correction  in  Salem,  in  Essex 
County,  stands  upon  a site  first  used  for  prison  purposes  in 
1813.  The  prison  contains  136  cells,  and  the  number  of 
prisoners  at  the  close  of  last  year  was  137. 

One  of  the  best  and  newest  of  the  county  prisons  is  the 
jail  and  house  of  correction  at  Greenfield,  in  the  county  of 
Franklin.  This  prison  was  built  in  1888,  and  has  80  sepa- 
rate cells.  The  number  of  prisoners  at  the  end  of  last  year 
was  31. 

Another  modern  prison  is  the  jail  and  house  of  correction 
at  Springfield,  in  the  county  of  Hampden,  which  was  occu- 
pied in  1887.  It  has  a capacity  of  250  cells,  and  at  the  end 
of  last  year  it  had  231  prisoners. 

In  the  county  of  Hampshire  there  has  been  a jail  at  North- 
ampton since  1707,  but  the  present  jail  and  house  of  correc- 
tion is  built  upon  a site  first  occupied  for  that  purpose  in 
1851.  It  now  has  88  separate  cells,  and  at  the  close  of  last 
year  had  42  prisoners. 

The  present  jail  and  house  of  correction  at  Cambridge, 
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in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  has  been  built  by  various 
additions  since  1814,  when  the  first  prison  buildings  were 
provided  here.  The  institution  now  has  510  cells,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  year  there  were  295  prisoners. 

In  the  county  of  Nantucket,  which  comprises  an  island 
of  that  name,  there  is  nominally  an  institution  known  as  a 
jail  and  house  of  correction.  The  buildings  provided  for 
prison  purposes  are  curiosities  in  prison  architecture,  and 
are  built  mostly  of  wood.  They  furnish,  however,  all 
needed  protection,  as  it  is  seldom  that  anybody  is  confined 
in  them.  There  was  no  prisoner  in  the  jail  or  house  of 
correction  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

There  have  been  jail  buildings  in  Dedham,  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  since  1817,  and  the  present  institution  is  the 
product  of  many  changes  and  additions.  There  are  114 
separate  cells  at  that  place,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year 
83  prisoners. 

The  jail  and  house  of  correction  at  Plymouth,  in  the 
county  of  Plymouth,  consists  of  buildings  that  were  started 
long  ago,  and  have  been  improved  from  time  to,  time. 
They  noAv  have  a capacity  for  92  prisoners,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  year  had  47  prisoners. 

In  the  county  of  Worcester  there  are  two  of  the  com- 
bined institutions  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  The 
smaller  one  is  at  Fitchburg,  where  the  present  site  was  first 
occupied  in  1858.  From  time  to  time  changes  have  been 
made,  and  the  prison  has  now  170  cells.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  118  prisoners  were  in  custody. 

At  Worcester,  the  other  shire  town  in  Worcester  County, 
there  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  institutions,  combining 
a jail  and  house  of  correction,  which  has  grown  from  a small 
beginning  in  1819,  when  the  present  site  was  first  used  for 
prison  purposes.  There  are  324  cells,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  year  248  prisoners  were  in  custody. 
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TEMPORARY  INDUSTRIAL  CAMP  FOR  PRISONERS. 

Owing  to  the  many  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture upon  the  employment  of  prisoners,  it  is  difficult  to  find 
enough  work  for  the  men  who  go  to  the  county  prisons.  At 
the  present  time  the  principal  occupation  is  that  of  cane- 
seating chairs,  the  only  industry  in  which  prisoners  may  be 
employed  on  work  for  contractors,  excepting  a kind  of  work 
that  is  available  for  only  one  house  of  correction.  In  a few 
places  some  work  is  done  on  public  account,  but  under  the 
statutory  limitations  it  is  not  practicable  to  employ  a large 
number  of  prisoners  in  this  way.  Such  other  work  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  gives  very  little  suitable  occupation  for  the 
ablebodied  inmates  of  the  jails  and  houses  of  correction  ; in 
some  places  employment  is  found  on  the  land  appurtenant 
to  the  prison,  but  in  the  main  the  prison  premises  are  too 
small  to  admit  of  much  work  of  that  kind. 

In  seeking  for  an  improvement  in  the  industrial  condition, 
it  has  been  proposed  to  profit  by  the  example  afforded  at 
the  State  Farm,  and  to  make  an  experiment  with  the  plan 
of  reclaiming  and  improving  land  exclusively.  At  Bridge- 
water  all  classes  of  prisoners  are  received,  and  only  a small 
proportion  of  them  are  active  enough  to  be  set  at  the  rough 
work  of  cultivating  a farm ; whereas  at  the  new  establish- 
ment, which  is  to  be  known  as  a temporary  industrial  camp, 
only  such  prisoners  will  be  received  as  are  able  to  work 
constantly.  This  camp  has  not  yet  been  opened,  but  build- 
ings are  in  course  of  construction,  and  it  is  expected  that 
prisoners  will  be  moved  into  it  some  time  in  the  month  of 
April.* 


* The  camp  -was  established  by  the  Governor’s  proclamation  on  April  23,  1904.  On 
April  29  sixteen  prisoners  were  removed  to  it  from  the  W orcester  House  of  Correc- 
tion; and  others  will  follow  at  once. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  REFORMATORY,  CONCORD,  MASS.  — Hospital,  showing  Solarium. 
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